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INDIRECT AGGRESSION 





HEN PRESIDENT EISENHOWER asked Congress to 

authorize him to use military force and economic aid to 
combat Communist aggression in the Middle East, he made 
it. clear that he was seeking to meet the threat not only 
of direct but also of indirect aggression. Because an overt 
attack by the Soviet Union was generally considered un- 
likely, Red infiltration and subversion seemed in fact to 
‘ present the most immediate danger. No one needed to be 
reminded,. moreover, that aggression in that form could 
be as effective as armed assault or invasion in destroying 
the independence of its victim. 


The joint resolution to carry out the Eisenhower pro- 
posals was adopted by the House of Representatives with 
little change on Jan. 30 and is now before the Senate. Both 
in its original form and as amended by the Senate Foreign 
Relations and Armed Services committees, the legislation 
contemplates employment of the armed forces of the United 
States only to repel direct aggression.! However, the Pres- 
‘ident said when he made his request of Congress on Jan. 5: 
Experience shows that indirect aggression rarely if ever succeeds 
* where there is reasonable security against direct aggression; 
where the government possesses loyal security forces; and where 
economic conditions are such as not to make Communism seem an 
attractive alternative. The program I suggest deals with all three 
aspects of this matter and thus with the problem of indirect 
aggression. 


The intention is to extend American aid to nations of 
the Middle East to help equip their defense forces? and to 
help strengthen their economies. Conditions will thereby 
_ be created, it is hoped, that will reduce the likelihood that 
. governments of the area will be overthrown by subversion. 


. |'As passed by the House, the resolution would have “authorized” the President to 
employ the armed forces. Aa pending in the Senate, it states that the United State: 
“is “prepared to use armed forces” if the President determines that such action 
necessary. Democrats say the President already has authority to use troops. 
* Secretary of State Dulles told the Senate Foreign Relations and Armed Service 
committees on Jan. 14 that “Limited local forces, well equipped and loyal, are a: 
essential ingredient of defense, particularly as against eubversion.” 


is 
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In secret testimony before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, released Jan. 17, Secretary of State Dulles said 
the President’s plan was “designed primarily to assist in 
preventing subversion.” Dulles observed at. joint hearings 
_ of the Senate Foreign Relations and Armed Services com- 
mittees, Jan. 14, that the Middle East was endangered, not 
only by potential military threats and a rapidly mounting 
economic crisis, but also by “subversive efforts which seek 
advantage from exceptional opportunities arising. out -of 
recent events.” 


. With so much emphasis on Communist employment of 
covert methods to penetrate the Middle East, critics of the 
administration resolution in Congress asserted that it should 
be amended to deal specifically with indirect aggression. 
It was suggested that sanction for use of military force be 
extended to include action to avert a coup d’etat. Thomas 


K. Finletter, Secretary of the Air Force in the Truman. 


administration, proposed to the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee on Jan. 22 that the resolution state that the 


United States would “view with grave concern any new or . 
‘continued efforts of international Communism to use covert . © 


- methods of aggression to bring under-its domination peo- 
ples who are now free and independent.” 


Former President Truman said in a statement submitted 
to the committee two days later that Congress should take 
into account the desirability of bringing an end to Soviet 
arms shipments to countries of the Middle East. Sen. Mike 
Mansfield (D-Mont.) on Jan. 29 introduced a substitute 
resolution which would call on the President to ask the 
United Nations General Assembly to create a special com- 


mission to propose measures for regulating the flow of 
arms to that region.’ 


ACTIVITIES CONSTITUTING INDIRECT AGGRESSION 


What constitutes indirect aggression has been in dispute 
for years. The definition given in a report prepared by the 
U.N. Secretary General in 1952 illustrates the many-sided 
nature of the concept. Indirect aggression was described 
as the action of a state which, “without itself committing 
hostile acts . . ., operates through third parties who are 


* The Soviet Union on Feb. 12 asked the United States, Great Britain, and France 
to join it In a four-power declaration in which the powers would agree, among other 
things, to make no arms deliveries to Middle Eastern countries and to refrain from 
interfering in their internal affairs. The Kremlin proposals were generally inter- 
preted in the West as a propaganda move. 
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either foreigners or nationals seemingly acting on their 
own initiative” to commit aggression. The report listed 
as types of indirect aggression a number of activities 
“which do not constitute .. . participation in hostilities in 
progress, but which are designed to prepare [for] such 
* acts, to undermine a country’s power of resistance, or to 
bring about a change in its political or social system.” 


Activities listed included intervention or interference in 
another state’s internal or foreign affairs; violation of the 
political integrity of another. nation by subversion; .incite- 
ment to civil war; maintenance of a “fifth column”; and 
dissemination of ideological propaganda. The report di- 
rected attention also to the fact that economic aggression 
could. be as dangerous as the use of military force. 





Soviet Infiltration of the Middle East 





GROWTH of Communist activity in the Middle East in the 
past year has caused increasing concern in the region itself 
-as well as in the West. Secretary Dulles, testifying before 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee on Jan. 8, noted 
that -“The Soviets. are stepping up their activities very 
rapidly in this area.” Lebanon’s Foreign Minister, Charles 
‘Malik; said similarly a week’ later. that Red penetration 
of the Middle East had “worsened in recent months.” The 
prime ministers of the four Moslem’ nations allied in the 
Baghdad Pact——Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, and Turkey—likewise 
warned at the conclusion of a meeting in Ankara on Jan. 
21 that “Subversive activities aimed at the destruction of 


‘established law and order [in the Middle East] continued 
unabated.” ¢ 


The Soviet Union’s infiltration of key Middle Eastern 
states has been facilitated by its strong support of the 
cause of Arab nationalism. By siding with the Arabs 
against Israel and by posing as defender of the Arab world, 
the U.S.S.R. has been able to ride the wave of Arab antag- 
onism to the West. Current Communist propaganda, Sec- 


« Walter Z. Laqueur, a European expert on the Middle East, wrote in the May 1956 
Commentary that the Soviet and Arab blocs had “plainly embarked on a common 
eourse of action aimed at driving the West out” of the region. 
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retary Dulles testified Jan. 14, portrays the Soviet Union 
“as the-savior of the Middle East: from western imperialism 
and Israeli expansionism. 


Arab-language broadcasts from powerful Soviet trans- 
mitters in Tashkent and elsewhere have bombarded the 
area.’ Liberal printing contracts and direct subsidies . 
awarded Arab newspapers by Communist interests have 
ensured publication of their propaganda in the native press. 
Members of trade and economic missions from the Soviet 
bloc have swarmed.over the Arab countries. Cultural 
exchange, “going forward at a merry pace,” has made exten- 
sive use of Soviet and Chinese performers of Moslem origin.” 


Use of front organizations to promote’ the Communist 
line has been widespread in virtually all spheres of activity. 
Shipments of: military .equipment, accompanied by instruc- 
tors and technicians, have facilitated. infiltration of the 
armed forces, and distribution of small arms to local Com- 
munists has helped set the stage for house-to-house fighting 
in a coup d'etat. Agents and sympathizers have extended 
Soviet influence in many places, and according to Secretary- 
Dulles, there have been “plottings of assassinations: and 
sabotage to gain Communist ends.” : 


Rep INFLUENCE IN SYRIAN GOVERNMENT AND ARMY 

Soviet influence in the Middle East-is generally beljeved 
to be strongest at the moment in Syria. The two most 
powerful ministers -in a‘new cabinet formed by Premier 
Sabri el-Assali last Dec. 31—Foreign Minister Salah el-Bitar 
and Minister of Economy’ Khalil Kallas—are considered 
leftists, and the entire cabinet is viewed as having a left- 
wing tinge. Reports:have been widespread since autumn: 
that the country actually was controlled by the Army and 
that the Army was being advised by Soviet personnel. 


- Many high-ranking Army officers are strong sympathizers 
with the Soviet point of view; for example, the Chief of 


* According to Secretary Dulles, Soviet Arab-language broadcasts to the Middle East 
have “recently gone up by 50 per cent.” . 


* Between mid-1965 and mid-1956, trade agreements were entered into or renewed 
by Crechoslovakia with Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, and Yemen; by Poland with Syria 
Lebanon, and Saudi Arabia; by Bulgaria with Egypt, Lebanon, and Syria; by Ru 
mania with Egypt and Syria; and by Hungary with Eeypt and Syria.—‘The Soviet 
Hloe’s Penetration of Africa and Aasia,.”” News From Rehind the lron Curtain, Sep- 
tember 1956, pp. 3, 6 

‘Cairo and Damascus have been swamped with East European ballet 
Soviet filme, Hungarian football players, and Bulgarian and Csech cyclist . 
Dosens of exhibitions have been arranged, and many new periodicals have appeared 
all in the cause of Soviet-Arab collaboration.”-—Walter 27 Laqueur, “The Moscow 
Cairo Axis.” Commentary, May 10956, p. 409 . 


; ; ; . 
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Staff has publicly. tendered congratulations to Khalid 
Bakdash, Moscow-trained leader of the Syrian Communist 
Party.. Lt. Col. Abdel Hamid Serraj, Chief of Army Intelli- 
gence and leader of an officers’ clique that is said to be the 
real power in the country, is -not himself. a Communist, © 
but his yearning for power, his hatred of Israel, and his 

close relations with Egyptian President Nasser apparently 
make him a strong admirer of authoritarianism and of the 
Soviet Union. 

The Syrian. Communist Party is estimated to have only 
between 10,000 and 19,000 members, but its leader, Bakdash, 
.is the native Communist chief for the entire Middle East 
and is highly influential throughout the area; in 1954 he 
. became the first acknowledged Communist to be elected 
to parliament. Many Syrian fellow travelers are active in 
-other political parties and in front organizations. “Even 
- sheiks and Moslem doctors of divinity are members of the 
Partisans of “Peace,” a-notorious front group. The Arab 
. .Socialist Resurrectionist Party, an extreme left-wing, pro- 
Nasser group, has increasingly supported: the Communist 
* line. : 

Members of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the U.S. 
House of Representatives who visited Syria in late 1955 
reported that the country’s “hatred and fear of Israel, ... 
resentment toward the United States, and. . . antipathy 
toward the Baghdad Pact combine to make it fertile soil for 
Soviet propaganda, which is presented with the usual Com- 
munist seductive skill.” The U.S.S.R., Red China, and 
varies Soviet satellites have been intensely active partici- 
pants in the Damascus trade fair, described as an “open- 
sesame to political penetration.” ® Local Communists have 
established or purchased a large number of newspapers and 
periodicals, which they use to disseminate the Moscow line; 
of the two dozen daily newspapers in Damascus, nine are 
strongly pro-Soviet.'® 


The most concrete evidence of Soviet influence in Syria 
in recent months has been the advent of large quantities 
of arms and large numbers of technicians. President Shukri 
al-Kuwatly openly accepted Soviet offers of assistance when 
" - Hal Lehrman, “Siren Songs in Damascus,” The Reporter, Sept. 6, 1956, p. 36. 


* Ibid., p. 35. 


*” Hanson W. Baldwin reported in the New York Times, Dec. 23, 1956, that since 
the British-French-Israeli invasion of Egypt “The Syrian people are convinced by 
censorship and slanted news and propaganda ... that there was no defeat of the 
Egyptian Army in Sinai, that the French battleship Jean Bart was sunk at Port Said, 
that the British suffered great casualties there.” 
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. he visited Moscow last November.’ Shortly: after he re- 
. turned, accompanied by Bakdash, the first Mic ‘fighter 
planes appeared in Syria, and Soviet technicians were re- 
ported on duty with the Syrian Air Force. Later that 
month, British military observers asserted that Syria, with 
an army of only 25,000, had received from the Communist 
bloc over a period of time some $56 million worth of-arms, 
including around 100 medium tanks, 100 armored weapons 
carriers, 50 to 100 self-propelled guns, at least 100 guns 
of other types, and substantial quantities of ammunition, 
military vehicles, and radar equipment. 


. Ten-more Mics were flown to Syria in January, and.it © 
has been reported that additional planes will he delivered. 
_ in the months.to come. Early in February five motor tor- 
_ pedo boats and 12 instructors were reported to‘have ar- 
rived. The number of Soviet-bloc engineers, technicians, 
and soldiers in Syria at that time was estimated ‘at 
about 100. ° : 


Provision of such large supplies of arms has led observers - 
to speculate whether the weapons were intended for. use 
. by the Syrian military forces, by Soviet “volunteers,” or by 
the Syrian masses. C. L. Sulzberger reported in the New 
York. Times, Jan. 9, that “NaTo’s Standing Group recently 
compiled a secret study of Russian armaments shipments 
to Syria ... [which showed] that they exceed the coun- 
try’s military absorptive capacities.” Hanson W. Baldwin’ 
has written that the Communist shipments of small arms _ 
to Syria “plainly exceed the Army’s needs.” He said: 
“Thousands of sub-machine guns and rifles have been dis- 
tributed to Syrian students and to members of the Syrian 
Popular Resistance Movement. Most of these . -: . part- 
time soldiers . . . have been taught hastily how, to use their 
arms, how to! fight guerrilla warfare, and how to employ 
sabotage techniques,” !! 


MASSIVE COMMUNIST ARMS a To Ecypt 


Egypt, long the main target of Red ieaieaattats | in the - 
Middle East, clamped down on the Communists until the 
autumn of 1955. After concluding a cotton-for-arms agree- 
ment with Czechoslovakia in September of that year, how- 
ever, the Nasser government reversed its policy toward 
both local and international Communism—to such-an extent 


"Hanson W. Baldwin, “Syria: Middle East Proving Ground,” New York Times 
Magazine, Feb. 3, 1957. p. 54 
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that pessimistic observers considered Egypt well on the 
way to becoming a Soviet satellite. 


* According to figures compiled by British experts last 
November, in a little over a year Egypt received about $420 
million worth of military equipment from the Communist 
‘blo¢. The total was said to include at least 100 Mic fight- 
ers, 50 Ilyushin bombers, ‘about 300 medium and heavy 
tanks, 400-500 field, anti-tank, and anti-aircraft guns, 15-20 
torpedo ‘boats,.four minesweepers, and two destroyers, as 
well as radar, electronic equipment, and mines. In addi- 
tion, the Soviet Union and the satellites are understood to 
have sent to Egypt around 1,000 instructors and techni- © 
cians and to have provided training for Egyptian pilots in 
Czechoslovakia. Now negotiations have been reported under 
way for: delivery of new planes and tanks to replace those 
destroyed in last autumn’s fighting. 


Soviet infiltration of the government party, the officer 
corps, and government. departments in Egypt is said to be 
widespread. Some of the top men around Nasser, like 
Minister of Commerce Mohammed Abu Nosseir and Min- 
‘ister of National Guidance Fathi Ridwan, are considered 
fellow travelers. Soviet cultural and information activities 
have been given wide play,.and writings by Soviet and: 
Chinese leaders are published frequently in leading Egyptian 
periodicals. 12 


. Communist penetration of Egypt ‘Aatathe western ob- 
“servers not only in itself but also because of Egyptian 
influence in other Arab countries. Jordan, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, and Yemen comprise with Egypt the so-called “Nasser 
federation.” Egypt signed defense pacts providing for a 
unified military command with both m: and Saudi Arabia 
in October 1955. 


JORDAN’S SUSCEPTIBILITY TO COMMUNIST AGITATION 


Jordan is widely considered at present to be the shakiest 
country in the Middle East and possibly the most suscep- 
tible to Communist agitation. Not itself an economically 
viable unit, Jordan.has depended heavily on an annual sub- 
sidy from Great Britain. Under a 1948 treaty Britain con- 
tributed some $33 million a year, most of which went to 





%2The Red propaganda campaign received an unexpected check, Jan. 21, when the 
Egyptian Ministry of Interior abruptly halted a Soviet film festival in Cairo. One 
movie contained details on how to subvert a police force, how to print and distribute 
clandestine pamphlets, and how to create disturbances in factories. 
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maintain the Arab Legion,.and was granted in- return the - 
‘right to use two air bases and other military installations. 
Jordan’s decision to sever all ties with Britain, following’ the 
_ trouble in Egypt, led to negotiations which. recently brought 
London’s agreement to terminate the treaty Mar. 1 (or in 
any case by Apr. 1) and evacuate the bases not more than ° 
six months later. 


Egy ypt, Saudi Arabia; and Syria airéady had agreed, Jan. 
19, to pay Jordan approximately $36 million a year, partly | 
in currency and partly in arms, in lieu of the British sub- 
sidy, which made up about 60 per cent of the Jordanian 
government's revenues. It is.doubtful; however, that the 
three Arab nations can mobilize the funds to méet this 
- obligation; it has been rumored that Moscow has offered to 
provide the money secretly. At any rate, Jordan’s accept- 
ance of the Arab offer was interpreted to mean that it had 
joined the N Yasser camp. 


Communist and Communist-front groups have’ been oper- 
‘ating in Jordan since the country annexed Arab Palestine 
.in 1948. As an aftermath of the Arab-Israeli war, Jordan 
-was saddled with about 450,000 refugees, whose ranks have 

now been swelled to almost 600,000. The refugees, compris- 
ing’ about one-third of the total population, are’ the most 
important factor in Jordanian politics. Bearing intense _ 
hostility toward Israel and the West, they are particularly 

responsive: to Communist agitation. Communists. were. 
active in the so-called National Committee that sparked 
the 1955 riots aimed to keep Jordan Srom joining the Bagh- 
dad Pact. 


Alarmed by the dangers of Communist infiltration, King 
Hussein on Feb. 2 called on Premier Suleiman Nabulsi to 
“take the necessary steps’ to destroy destructive propa-. . 
‘ ganda.” Within a week the government banned a daily 
news bulletin issued by Tass, the Soviet news agency, pro- 
hibited showing of Soviet movies, and ordered confiscation 
of all Communist propaganda publications. 


Yemen, which has signed trade agreements with ‘both 
Czechoslovakia and- the U.S.S.R.; reportedly has received: . 
arms from the latter country and is thought to have . 
* been infiltrated by Communists. British officials have said’ 
that recent border raids by Yemeni.tribesmen into the Pro- 
tectorate of Aden have shown signs of “outside influence.” 
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HISTORY abounds with.examples of one type or another of. 
indirect aggression, but there will usually be disagreement 
as to whether a particular case should be so qualified.- Nazi 
conquest of Austria is one example which displayed nearly 
all aspects of indirect aggression. 


After Hitler came to power in Germany in Jonmery 1933, 
Nazis in Austria immediately began to work for that-coun-. 
try’s union -with the Reich. However, the German Nazis, 
fearing. the, international repercussions of outright annexa- 
.tion at that time, decided to work toward the goal gradually 
and by indirect means. They spent vast sums on propa- 
. ganda, -sent skilled agitators into Austria, -and* made every © 
effort to stir up.trouble. Bombs were exploded on the rail- 
‘ ‘roads and ‘at tourist resorts. ‘Leaflets dropped from air- 
planes and radio broadcasts béamed from Bavaria called 
on the Austrian people to revolt. 


Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss tried to combat such activ- 
ities in 1933 by expelling German agitators, banning domes- - 
tic Nazi broadcasts (broadcasts from -Munich continued, of 
course), and outlawing Austria’s Nazi Party. The -next 
year Dollfuss cracked down even harder; possession of - 
explosives, was made a capital offense and Nazis were 
arrested by the hundreds. On July 25, 1934, a small group 


‘. of Nazis, specially trained in Bavaria; seized the govern- 





ment radio station in Vienna and broadcast a report that 
the’ Dollfuss cabinet had fallen. Meanwhile, another group 
took: over the chancellery, held several members of the 
_ cabinet captive, ‘and assassinated Dollfuss. 


The attempted Nazi coup nevertheless was frustrated: 
A new Austrian government, headed by Kurt Schuschnigg, 
restored order within a few days. Two years later, on 
July 11, 1936, it entered into a formal accord with Germany 
which included a pledge by Hitler to respect Austria’s 
independence, not to interfere in its internal affairs, and 
not to encourage the Austrian Nazis. 


No more than five days had passed when German leaders 
gave the Austrian Nazi Party secret instructions to inten- 
sify its activities. Bribery of government officials, fifth- 
column activities, violence, and international blackmail con- 
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siened. Convinced by alias 1938 that the international 


situation was propitious, Hitler sent large numbers of Nazi 


agents into Vienna and began to set the stage for the 
final act. 


Schuschnigg was summoned to Berchtesgaden on Feb. 


12, 1938, and ordered under threat of German invasion’ 
* to grant an amnesty to all Austrian Nazis under arrest, to 


appoint Nazis to the cabinet, and to take the Nazi Party 
into the government-sponsored Fatherland Front. Finding 
no alternative, Schuschnigg named Arthur Seyss-Inquart, 
leader of the Austrian Nazis, as Minister of Interior and 
several other Nazis and pro-Nazis to other posts."* With 
Seyss-Inquart -in‘charge of internal security, Austrian 
Nazis, aided by German “tourists” and “commercial trav- 
elers,”’ engaged in unlimited agitation and violence. 


In a last-minute attempt to save the country,, Schusch-’ 


nigg announced on Mar. 9 that a plebiscite on whether ‘or 


not Austria should remain. independent would be held four . 
days later. The Nazis rioted in protest, and on Mar. 11- 


Hitler threatened invasion by German-troops unless the 


plebiscite was called off and Seyss-Inquart named Chan-. 


cellor. Confronted by a hopeless situation,’ Schuschnigg 
capitulated. Seyss-Inquart thereupon invited German 


forces into Austria “‘to restore order.” They occupied the. 
- country on Mar. 12, 1938, and its annexation to Germany 


followed the next day. 


* RED Tactics BEHIND 1948 Coup IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


. ‘The groundwork for ultimate Sovietization of Czecho- 
slovakia was laid in Moscow in March 1945,’ when the 
Czech government-in-exile at London was forced to agree 
to Soviet terms for a new government in about-to-be-liber- 
ated Czechoslovakia. The terms called for appointment of 
.Communist ministers to important cabinet posts and for 
use of so-called people’s committees, composed of represen- 
tatives of all sanctioned political parties, in governing the 
country. In short, the Communists “created ‘the conditions 
which would assure their primary influence in the country 
after liberation.” 4 


* ‘In this fashion the Trojan horse had been moved to the very seat of power, and 
Schuschnigg . » « had been forced to = his official household with undisguised 
enemies.”—C. Grove Haines and Ross J. S. Hoffman, The Origine and Background of 
the Second World War (1943), p. 426. 

™ Hubert Ripka. Czechoslovakia Enslaved: The Story of the Communist Coup d' Etat 
(1950), p. 82. Ripka was Minister of Foreign Trade in the Czechoslovek government 
at the time of the Soviet take-over. 
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’ Possession of such portfolios as Agriculture, Information, 
- and Interior gave the Communists control over distribution 
of land, dissemination of news, and maintenance of internal 
- security. Domination of the people’s committees assured 
their control of large areas of the country. Communists 
also infiltrated the government agencies, trade unions, and 
. the-National Security Corps. Furthermore, they formed 
_ “workers’ militia” and “revolutionary guards” units. Asa 
result, by the end of 1945.Czechoslovakia was almost com- © 
* pletely in Communist hands. Soviet foreign policy, how- 
ever, did not call for taking full control at that time. 


The first postwar parliamentary election, held in May 
1946, gave the Communists 38 per cent of the vote, and the 
Soviet Union seemed content to let matters-take their own . 
course. It was convinced by three subsequent develop- 
ments, however, that the comparatively mild methods ‘used 
up to then to Communize Czechoslovakia would not work. 


Prague’s independent move, subsequently vetoed by Mos- 
:cow, to take part in European preparations for the Marshall 
Plan in July 1947 was the first development. The second 
was the failure of the Communists, in November 1947, to 
enlarge their representation in the coalition government of 
Slovakia. The third-was the prospect, indicated by opinion 
polls, that the Communists would win, not the majority on 
‘-which they counted, but only 35 per cent of the vote in 
elections scheduled for the spring of 1948. 


The Communists began preparing for a coup by stirring 
‘doubts about the government among the people. They pro- 
posed measures certain to be defeated, such as a “million- 
aires’ tax” to pay for drought losses incurred by peasants, 
and then charged the opposition with being “reactionary.” 
‘In the same way they “discovered” a series of “plots” - 
against government officials. 


The crisis finally came, in February 1948, over the issue 
of control of the police. If the elections coming up were to 
he free, it was essential that the police force be composed of 
men who would respect civil liberties. But the Communist 
Minister of the Interior, Vaclav Nosek, was intent on pack- 
ing the police force. When he attempted to replace eight 
Prague police officials with Communists, a majority of the 
cabinet voted to instruct him to keep hands off. Nosek, 
. backed by the Communist Premier Gottwald, refused. 
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The non-Communist cabinet ministers thereupon decided . 


to turn in their resignations, in the expectation that Presi- 
dent Benes would refuse to accept them and the way would 
be opened for new elections and ultimate defeat of the 
Communists. Ministers belonging to the Czech People’s, 
National Socialist, and Slovak Democratic parties went 
ahead and tendered their resignations on Feb. 21, but the 
Social Democrats reneged and left the resigning ministers 
in a minority. : . ; 


-In the meantime, the Communists, had paraded workers’ 
militia units through the streets of Prague. -Communist 


hoodlums entered the ministries whose heads had resigned. ° 


Communist-controlled organizations staged mass meetings 
and demonstrations. Radio and press, firmly in the hands 
of the Reds, put on the pressure by re-broadcasting and -re- 


printing Pravda statements that. gave Soviet blessings to ° 


the Czechoslovak Communists. 


In both Prague and the provincial capitals “action com- 
mittees,”” composed of Communists and: their accomplices, 


took over the work of the people’s committees. Soviet © 


Deputy Foreign Minister Vladimir Zorin then arrived and 
hinted that the ‘U.S.S.R. might send Russian troops to oc- 
cupy Czechoslovakia. President Benes, ill, anxious to avoid 
bloodshed, and aware that he could not depend on the 
Army,’ finally yielded on Feb. 25 and accepted the min- 


isters’ resignations. A new government, with Communists 


in all key: posts, succeeded: 


COMMUNIST PENETRATION OF GUATEMALA, 1945-1954 . 


An almost-successful Communist attempt to take over 
Guatemala, in mid-1954, had its origin a decade earlier in 
student and Army uprisings which toppled the dictatorship 
of Gen. Jorge Ubico. It was under the regime of Juan Jose 
Arevalo, who returned from exile to be elected President in 
1945, that Communism got its start in Guatemala.’® The 


Guatemalan Communist movement, which was to become’ 


the most influential force in the country, “crystallized as a 


clandestine organization hidden within the . . . ‘revolution- | 


“The pro-Communist Minister of Defense, Gen. Svoboda, ordered his troops to 


remain neutral.”"—Hugh Seton-Watson, The Kast European Revolution (2nd ed.. 
1950), p. 189. 


* Jorge Arenales, representing the President of Guatemala, told a St. Loiis audience 
on Nov. 21, 1956: “Guatemala was... treated as a guinea pig by international Com- 
muniam, It was there that ‘laboratory tests’ were made which were to have been 
extremely useful in Communism's Latin American operations 
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ary’ parties and labor unions” that supported the Arevalo 


- administration.'” 


The seeds of the Guatemalan Communist movement were 
planted in the national labor federation, the C.T.G., which 
was founded in mid-1945. Because the C.T.G. was a new 
organization, it called on labor experts from other Central 
American countries for advice. Those men, who had long 
associations with Communism, started a Communist indoc- 
trination school within the Guatemalan C.T.G. Although 
the schoo] was soon shut down by the Arevalo administra- 


tion, Communist ‘activity continued through secret Marxist. 
study groups. 


One Communist group, led by Victor Manuel Gutterriez, 


‘who later became head of the C.T.G.,:laid the foundations 
‘for control of the labor movement. Another, led by Jose 


Manuel.Fortuny, who was to become leader of the Guate- 
malan Communists, built up its influence in the leftist 
parties that supported the administration. Because Presi- 
dent Arevalo, while encouraging participation of individual. 
Communists in his administration,'* discouraged formation 
of an-open Communist party, the Guatemalan Communists 


. set up their first party secretly, in September 1947, under 


the name of the Democratic Vanguard. 


The party changed its .name—to . P.C.G., Guatemalan 
Communist Party—in 1949 but did not come into the open 
until after it had helped to elect Col. Jacobo Arbenz Guzman 
as President in 1951. During 1952, P.C.G. representatives 
began to sit in on President Arbenz’s political ‘conferences, 


.and they steered through Congress an Agrarian Reform 


Law which'they viewed as a means of gaining control of. 
the rural areas. Later that year the P.C.G. changed its 
name to P.G.T., Guatemalan Labor Party, and registered. 
as a regular political party. ‘Early in 1953 the P.G.T. be- 


came a member of the Arbenz administration’s Democratic 


Electoral Front and during the year, as its numbers and 
influence increased,. succeeded in converting that coalition 


into the so-called National Democratic Front, which it could 
control. 


‘By 1954 the P.G.T. had “established its domination over 
uw a ot State, intervéntion of International Communiem 


in Guatemala 
(August 1954), p. 37. 


* During the Arevalo etmietiention “virtually all of .the future Communist Party 
leaders were at one time or another on the public payroll."’—J/bid., p. 49 
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the key.institutions in Guatemalan political life.” Com- 
munists in positions of power included the President’s per- 
_ sonal secretary,.the President of Congress, the head and— 
most of the administrators of the socia] security system, 

the head and many of the officials of the press and propa- 
ganda department, most of the officials of. the agrarian re- 
form agency, many members of the diplomatic service, and 
leaders of the largest labor.unions. But the number of 
Communists in official positions .counted less than the jn- 


. ‘fluence they wielded. , The P.G.T. “dominated the National’ 





. Democratic Front, which functioned not only as an electoral 
-coalition but also as a congressional] steering committee and 
a sort of ‘kitchen cabinet’ whose influence on Arbenz and ~ 
the government in general exceeded that of the official 
cabinet.” *° . 


In mid-May’ 1954 a chartered Swedish vessel, the Alfhem, 
unloaded at Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, 1,900 tons of 
Czechoslovak arms, which it had: taken on- at Stettin, 
Poland.*'. The weapons, it has since been reported, ' “were: 
intended to be used primarily to arm workers” militia units 
and to‘carry out sabotage operations in neighboring coun- 
tries. .Secretary Dulles told a news conference on May 25, 
1954, that “By this arms shipment, «. . . -[the Guatemalan] 
government in which Communist influence is very strang 

[had] conie into a Position to dominate malarky the 
Central American area.’ 


Early the next month tension mounted in Guatemala, 
there were sporadic outbursts of violence against the gov- 
ernment, and hundreds of persons were arrested. ‘On June 
19, troops led by Col. Carlos Castillo Armas, a former 
Guatemalan Army officer who had been exiled, entered 

suatemala from Honduras. After a short period of fight- 
ing, Arbenz resigned and a provisional government com- 
posed of three army officers took control. Finally on July 
2, 1954, Castillo, aided by the diplomatic efforts of U.S. 
Ambassador John Peurifoy, reached an agreement with 
the leaders of the officers’ groups and assumed stasis 


a w Ibid. p. 40. 


ohn Gillin and K. H. Silvert, “Ambiguities in Guatemala,” Foreign Affairs, 
Apri 1956, pp. 471-472. . 
™ The Alfhem, known as a ship previously used to qrenapest Czechoslovak weapons 
to various Communist ports, had changed its destination three times en route, and the 
arme it was carrying were listed on, ite cargo manifest as glassware and laboratory 
equipment. 
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‘ATTEMPTS to deal with the problem of indirect aggres- 
sion have occupied the nations of the world for more than 
a quarter of a century. They have taken the form of (1) 
efforts to define such aggression, and (2) efforts to outlaw 
-it in various types of treaties. The League of Nations, on 
’ several occasions during the 1930s, labored over definitions 
of aggression which were to include activities short of 
armed attack or invasion.2*? Although such endeavors were 
not productive, the League sponsored a convention aimed 
at subversive international broadcasting. 


The United Nations, having resisted efforts of some of 
its founding members to spell out the meaning of aggres- 
sion—and indirect aggression—in the Charter, has had 
committees working on the problem for years. Continuing 
efforts to come to agreement on a definition, not yet suc- 
cessful, reflect the increasing concern of many nations over , 
the dangers of not only direct but also indirect aggression, 
and the need formally to classify as aggression such acts 
as -fomenting internal upheaval, disseminating incendiary 
propaganda, and engaging in other subversive activities. 


INTER-AMERICAN PROVISIONS TO COMBAT SUBVERSION 


The United States and the nations of Latin America have 
taken a series of steps over the last three decades to deal 
with various aspects of indirect aggression. Provisions of 
a convention signed at the Sixth Inter-American Confer- 
ence in Havana in 1928, which specified the duties of the 
signatories in case of civi] war, covered activities of armed 
bands, traffic in arms, and incitement to civil strife. A 
conference of foreign ministers of the American republics 
that convened at Rio de Janeiro in 1942, mainly for the 
purpose of effecting a break between the Latin American 
nations and the Axis powers, set up an Emergency Advis- 
ory Committee for Political Defense to coordinate measures 
against Axis subversive activities. The Inter-American 
Conference on Problems of War and Peace, which met at 
Mexico City early in 1945, called for intensification of ef- 
forts to eradicate any remaining centers of Axis influence. 


™ League members were bound by Article 10 of the Covenant to “respect and pre 


“serve as against external aggression the territorial integrity and existing politica! 
independence « all members of the League.” 
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A section on handling the threat of covert aggression was 
incorporated in the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance, signed at Rio in 1947. It stated, in part, that 
if the territory, sovereignty, or political independence of 
any American state were “affected by an aggression which 
is not an armed attack ... or by any other fact or situation 
that might endanger the peace of America,” measures 
would be taken to ensure the common defense of the 
hemisphere. ; . : 


The Charter of the Organization of American States, 


signed at Bogota in 1948, declared that “No state... has 
the right to intervene, directly or indirectly, . . . in the 
internal or external affairs of any other state.” © It speci- 
fied, in addition, that “No state may use cr encourage the 
use of coercive measures of an economic or political char- 
‘acter .. . to force the sovereign will of another state and 
obtain from it advantages of any kind.” The Bogota con- 
ference also adopted a resolution pledging the American 
republics to “eradicate and prevent activities directed, 


assisted, or instigated by foreign governments, organiza- - 


tions, or individuals tending to overthrow their institu- 
tions by violence, to foment disorder . . .’, or to disturb, by 


means of pressure, subversive propaganda, threats; or’. . .- 


other means, the .. . right of their peoples to govern them- 
selves in accordance with their democratic aspirations.” 


A resolution unanimously adopted by the conference of 
‘American foreign ministers held at Washington in 1951 


recommended a series of measures to tighten domestic laws. 


covering subversive activities. The Tenth Inter-American 
Conference, which met at Caracas in 1954, adopted a U.S.- 


sponsored resolution declaring that “Domination or control - 


of the political institutions of any American state by the 
international Communist movement . . . would constitute a 
threat to the .. . American states” and would necessitate 
“appropriate action” under the 1947 Rio treaty. - 


AGREEMENTS BARRING MEDDLING IN INTERNAL AFFAIRS 


A non-aggression pact entered into by France and the 
Soviet Union in 1932 provided that neitlier state would 
interfere in the interna] affairs of the other and each would 
“abstain ... from action of any kind calculated to promote 
or encourage agitation, propaganda, or attempted inter- 
vention designed to prejudice [the other’s] territorial in- 
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tegrity or to transform by force .. . [its] political or social 
regime.” 


When the United States recognized the U.S.S.R. in 1933, 

the Soviet Union promised in writing to restrain its of- 
ficials and organizations from committing “any act tending 
to incite or encourage armed intervention, .. . agitation, or 
propaganda ... [aimed at] bringing about by force . 
a change in the political or social order .. . of the United 
States.”” It promised also “‘not to form, subsidize, support, 
or permit on its territory military organizations ... having 
the aim of armed struggle against the United States.” 


Treaties ‘designed to prevent the broadcasting by one 
nation of propaganda that might foment unrest in another 
were signed by a number of countries in the mid-1930s, 
when international subversive activities by Nazis as well 
as Communists were causing widespread apprehension. 
The German-Polish non-aggression pact of 1934 contained 
provisions to halt hostile propaganda of all kinds between 
the two nations. Two years later, Germany and Austria 
agreed to “refrain from all aggressive uses of the wireless, 
films, news services, and the theater.”” A League of 
Nations-sponsored Convention Concerning the Use of 
Broadcasting in the Cause of Peace, which banned broad- 
casts likely to disturb internal order, incite war, or “harm 
good international understanding,’”’ came into force in 
1938.28 


On the eve of World War II, the U.S.S.R. proposed a 
British-French-Soviet mutual assistance pact, aimed at stop- 
ping further Nazi encroachments, which took into account 
the possibility of indirect as well as direct aggression. Soviet 
Foreign Minister Molotov pointed out that the treaty would 
come into effect even in the case of an “internal coup d’etat 
or a political change favorable to the aggressor.” How- 
ever, negotiations between the Allied powers and the 
U.S.S.R., bogged down over other complications, collapsed 
completely when the Soviet Union joined Germany in the 
Molotov-Ribbentrop pact, Aug. 23, 1939, which cleared the 
way for Hitler’s attack on Poland. 


ANTI-SUBVERSION CLAUSES OF SEATO AND BAGHDAD PACctTs 


The problem of coping with subversive activities and 
other forms of indirect aggression was a major concern 





See “International Information,” £.R.R., Vol. I 1946, pp. 270-271 
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of the eight nations** that signed the so-called SEATO pact 
in Manila in September 1954. In the opinion of Secretary 
Dulles, the treaty dealt with the danger from subversion 
and indirect aggression “‘more explicitly than any other 
security treaty” the United States has made.** Article I 
states that the signatories will “develop their capacity” not 
only “to resist armed attack” but also “to prevent and 
‘counter subversive activities directed from without against 
their territorial integrity and political stability.” Article 
IV, which embodies the idea’ contained in the 1947 Rio 
treaty, declares that if any of the signatories is threatened 
“in any way other than by armed attack ...or... by any 
fact or situation which might endanger the peace of the 
area,”’ the others shall consult on measures for the common 
defense.*¢ 


The Baghdad Pact, signed by Iraq and Turkey on Feb. 
24, 1955, and adhered to later by Iran, Pakistan, and the 
United Kingdom, provided that the parties would refrain 
from interfering in one another’s internal affairs. The 
Council of the Baghdad Pact announced after its second 
meeting in Ankara in April 1956 that, in view of the threat 
of subversion in its area, it had decided to establish a 
permanent Counter-Subversion Committee. The United 
States became a member of the committee, even though it 
had not adhered to the pact itself. 


The Council noted that the “essence of combating sub- 
version lay in the eradication of the conditions in which it 
thrives ... economic underdevelopment and defensive weak- 
ness.” The prime ministers of the four Moslem members 
of the Baghdad Pact, in a statement issued after a meeting 
at Ankara on Jan. 21, 1957, “noted with satisfaction” that 
President Eisenhower's proposed Middle East program. 
recognized the threat “posed by Communist aggression 
and subversion” in the Middle East. 


™ Australia, France, New Zealand, Pakistan, Philippines, Thailand, United King 
dom, and United States 


™ The security treaty concluded by the United States and Japan in 1951 contem 


plates utilization of U.S. forees to put down largeecale riots and disturbances Insti 
gated by an outelde power 


*” Dulles told the Senate Foreien Relations Committee, Nov. 11, 1054: “If there is 
a revolutionary movement in Vietnam or in Thailand, we would consult as to 
what to do about it... . But we have no undertaking to put it down; all we have ts 
an undertaking to consult together as to what to do about it.” 
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